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TERRITORIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
PRUSSIA. 

W. F. ALLEN. 

The development of the Prussian nationality may 
be said to be somewhat intermediate between that of 
France and that of Austria ; rather less natural and 
homogeneous than that of France ; far more so than 
that of Austria. One thing to be remarked is, that it 
has been more than either the work of great men. 
The provinces of France were added, one at a time, 
during a series of centuries, and if one may say so, 
gravitated of themselves towards their natural cen- 
ter. If any one name is associated with the territo- 
rial growth of France, it is Louis XIV., so-called 
"The Great;" but, after all, his acquisitions are 
nothing but a narrow strip along a part of the bor- 
der, while the career of the one great French sov- 
ereign, Napoleon, resulted in no permanent acqui- 
sitions. The Austrian possessions again were gained 
by a succession of fortunate marriages, and there is 
not one name in the whole list of rulers to which we 
should, unequivocally, give the name of great. But 
Prussia is the creation of three or four men — Fred- 
erick William, the "Great Elector," King Freder- 
ick II., Baron Stein, and Count Bismarck. It is true, 
it was by a couple of advantageous marriages that the 
great concentration of territory fell to the house of 
^-Hohenzollern, in the seventeenth century; but this 
consisted at the time in half-a-dozen distinct prov- 
inces and principalities, even less united than the 
Austrian empire, for the reason that they were not 
contiguous, but scattered over a large, extent of 
country. The "Great Elector " found before him, in 
1640, the problem which Austria has been vainly try- 
ing to solve — that of fusing heterogeneous elements 
into a harmonious and organic whole. The result of 
his labors, continued by his distinguished successors, 
has been the creation of a nationality hardly inferior 
in individuality and vitality to the French, which 
was not created, hvXgrew. 

In describing the territorial growth of Austria, it 
was necessary to speak of seven distinct groups of 
states ; for Prussia there are three centers of growth — 
Brandenburg, Prussia proper, and the Rhenish' prov- 
inces. These three groups were, as has just been 
said, united, through two marriages, in the seven- 
teenth century ; other acquisitions are naturally con- 
nected with one or another of these groups. 

Of these, Brandenburg is first in importance, as 
well as time. This province, like Austria, was a 
margraviate, or government established for the de- 
fence of the frontiers. It was founded in the tenth 
century, on the Slavonian frontier, and was at first 
dependent upon the Saxon duchy. By the twelfth 
century, however, the margraves appear as indepen- 
dent princes, and it is at this time that Brandenburg 
began to rank" as a leading State in Germany. 

It will be necessary to glance at the territorial con- 
dition of Northern Germany at this epoch. The old 
duchy of Saxony, which had given the powerful line 
of the Ottos to the empire in the tenth century, com- 
■ prised the whole of North Germany — Westphalia as 
well as Ostphalia (the country between the- 'Elbe and 
the Weser). By a curious combination of circum- 
stances, the name Saxony has been transferred from 
this, its original home, and is associated at the pres- 
ent day only with territories which were -hardly at 
all a part of the original duchy. The present king- 
dom of Saxony was Misnia, "a mark," like Branden- 
burg; the Saxon duchies were a part of Thuringia. 
The Prussian province of Saxony was, it is true, the 
seat otthe Saxon electorate in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, but it was far from being the 
original center of the duchy^ When the Saxon dukes 
obtained the imperial crown, the duchy was not kept 
entire, but several lesser States were carved out of 
it. The chief one of these, with the rank of duke, 
was given to the powerful family of Billung, whose 
seat was in the territory about Lilneburg ; this, there- 
fore, may be called the real Saxony. But the mar- 
graves of Brandenburg and Misnia, and several other 
temporal and ecclesiastical princes, held independent 
portions of the original duchy. The family of Bil- 



lung became extinct in the male line in 1 106 ; the last 
duke leaving two daughters, who married into two 
of the most powerful families of Germany. One 
(probably the elder) married Otto, the Rich, Count 
of Ascania (Anhalt) ; the other married Henry, the 
Black, Duke of Bavaria, head of the Welfs. The 
duchy of Saxony, however, was not given to either 
of these, but to Lothair, of Supplingenburg, who after- 
wards became emperor, and who further increased 
his dominions by marriage with the heiress of Bruns- 
wick and G6ttigen. Lothair's daughter, Gertrude, 
married the famous Henry, the Proud, son of Henry 
the Black ; and Lothair, at his death, bestowed upon 
his son-in-law the duchy of Saxony, in addition to his 
hereditary duchy of Bavaria. 

The short reign of Lothair marks a turning point 
in German history. The struggle which the Fran- 
conian emperors had carried on with the popes was 
now transferred to German soil ; a dynastic contest 
was added to the ecclesiastical one, and the two com- 
bined, after rending Germany for more than a cen- 
tury, ended in the complete overthrow of the house 
of Hohenstaufeh, and the dissolution Of the empire. 
Lothair was elected by the ecclesiastical interest, 
against the claims of Frederick of Hohenstaufen, 
Duke of Swabia, who represented the family and the 
policy of his uncle, Henry V. It was the purpose of 
Lothair to create a power, in the person of his son- 
in-law, which should more than balance that of the 
Hohenstaufen, and should perpetuate the imperial 
dignity in his family. He was never tired of heap- 
ing territorial possessions upon him, with the intent 
that, when emperor, he should wield the immediate 
sovereignty of as many provinces as possible, in ad- 
dition to the rather vague and general sovereignty 
of the realm. But in this he went so far as to frus- 
trate his own schemes. 

Probably there was never a time when there was 
more likelihood — whether we call it danger or hope 
— that Germany would become a strong, centralized, 
hereditary monarchy, than at the death of Lothair, 
1 138, when Henry the Proud confidently expected to 
be elected to the vacant throne. Both in pride of 
birth and in actual power, this prince stood far above 
any other noble of Germany. In his veins were 
united the blood not only of the Welfs and the Bil- 
lungs, but of the Italian marquesses of Este ; while he 
was the nephew by marriage of the famous Countess 
Matilda, the greatest heiress of the eleventh century, 
who possessed the greater part of northern Italy, 
and was the staunch friend of Pope Gregory VII. and 
his successors, in their contests with the emperors. 
She bequeathed her dominions to the Church, but 
the emperor, Henry V., refused to admit the validity 
of the bequest ; and, after a long contest, these vast 
territories were bestowed upon Henry the Proud, in 
addition to his duchies of Saxony and Bavaria. No 
wonder the princess of the empire dreaded an em- 
peror whose immediate sovereignty extended with 
hardly a break from the North Sea to the Adriatic 
and the Island of Sardinia, and elected, instead, a 
prince powerful enough to be their head, but not 
powerful enough to be their master — Conrad (in.) 
of Hohenstaufen. Henry proudly refused obedience 
to the new sovereign, was put to the bar, stripped 
of his possessions, and shortly afterwards died. His 
duchy of Bavaria was bestowed upon his vassal, the 
Margrave of Austria ; Saxony upon his cousin, Albert 
the Bear (son of Otto, of Ascania), the heir of the 
Billungs. Albert, however, was not able to make 
good his title against the determined resistance of the 
Saxon people, and the duchy was shortly given back 
to Henry's young son, Henry the Lion. Albert re- 
tained Brandenburg, of which he may be called the 
reah founder, and greatly enlarged its territory by 
conquests from the Slavonians. 

Henry the Proud had left, as has been said, a young 
son ofvgreat promise, Henry the Lion, who was in- 
vested with the duchy of Saxony, and afterwards re- 
ceived Bavaria, too, from his cousin, Frederick Bar- 
barossa. For a season there was peace between the 
Welfs and the Hohenstaufens. It was on this occa- 
sion (11 56) that Austria was enlarged by the territory 
above the Ems, and made an independent duchy. 
The margrave, Henry Jasomirgott (so called from his 
favorite oath), had held the duchy of Bavaria during 
the disgrace of the Welfs, and this was his recom- 
pense for surrendering it to its hereditary claimant. 
Henry the Lion, and Albert the Bear, were now 
neighbors, in Saxony and Brandenburg, whence they 
waged war successfully against the powerful Wen- 
dish (Slavonian) kingdom, which then occupied the 
coast of the Baltic. Henry reduced Mecklenburg to 



submission, and Albert extended his rule beyond the 
Oder, where he founded the city of Frankfort. The ' 
great power thus acquired, as well as the personal 
reputation of Albert the Bear, raised Brandenburg to 
a high rank among the German States, and we find 
it shortly after in enjoyment of the electoral dignity. 
Henry the Lion, however, like his father, fell into 
hostile relations with the emperor— was put to the 
bar (1180), and deprived of both his duchies, only re- 
taining his allodial possessions in Brunswick and 
Luneburg. These were. afterwards made into a duchy, 
where his descendants have continued to rule, as 
dukes, electors, and kings (of Hanover), to the pres- 
ent day. The rank of Duke and Elector of Saxony, 
was bestowed upon Bernhard, second son of Albert 
the Bear, but his territory was small — only the 
the country about Wittenberg, now the Prussian 
province of Saxony. 

The contest between the Welfs and Hohenstaufens 
did not end here, but was renewed in the next gen- 
eration, between Philip, son-of Frederick Barbarossa, 
and Otto IV., son of Henry the Lion, both of whom, 
in succession, attained the imperial dignity ; and the 
names Welf and Wibeling (a war-cry of the Hohen- 
staufen), in their Italian form of Guelp and GTiibelin, 
were party names long after the Hohenstaufen had 
become extinct, and the Welfs sunk to mere Dukes 
of Brunswick. But the Welfs are peculiarly connected 
with English history, both from the fact that the 
present royal family (Guelph) is descended from them, 
and because .the wife of Henry the Lion (mother of 
Otto IV.) was a daughter of the English Henry II. 
It was in England that Henry took refuge when ban- 
ished from his native country. 

From this time the Ascanian house takes the lead 
in northern Germany; the two sons of Albert the 
Bear, Otto and Bernhard, held the two great elector- 
ates of Brandenburg and Saxony, which remained 
in their families for many generations. In 1423 the 
Saxon line became extinct, and the territories, with 
the rank of elector, were bestowed upon Frederick 
the Warlike, Margrave of Misnia and Thuringia; it 
was in this way that these provinces acquired the 
name of Saxony, which they have retained, while the 
original Saxony has become Prussia, Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, &c. The Brandenburg line of Ascania had be- 
come extinct a century before, in 1323, when Bran- 
denburg fell to Louis, of Bavaria, one of the husbands 
of the Tyrolian heiress, Margaret of Maultasch. In 
1365 it came into possession of the Emperor Charles 
[V., King of Bohemia, whose son, Sigismund, sold 
it, in 1415, to Frederick of Hohenzollern, Margrave 
of Anspach, &c, in which house it has since con- 
tinued. 

We now turn to Prussia. This territory, at the 
southeastern angle of the Baltic Sea, was occupied 
by a branch of the Lettri or Lithuanian race, nearly 
related to the Slavonic. The Prussians were fiercely 
and obstinately heathen, and after many unsuccess- 
ful efforts on the part of the Poles to subdue, civil- 
ize, and Christianise them, the Teutonic Knights 
were invited to undertake the enterprise. This' order 
of military monks, similar to the Knights Templars 
and Hospitallers, had been founded in the time of 
the Third Crusade (1189), and they readily undertook 
this new crusade. First, a detachment was sent ; then 
the entire order was transferred to the banks of the 
Vistula, and after a long and hard struggle, they suc- 
ceeded in establishing their authority and that of the 
church. In 1237 they united with the order of 
Sword-Knights, who had undertaken a similar en- 
terprise in Livonia, but who found their Lithuanian 
neighbors too strong for them. The territory of the 
Teutonic Knights in the 14th century comprised, 
therefore, all Prussia (the duchy), Courland, Livonia, 
and Esthonia, and they were now at a great height 
of power, luxury, and arrogance. 

It was at this time that Poland rose to the rank of 
a first-class power — the neighbor and rival of the 
TeutonicOrder. Louis the Great, King of Hungary 
and Poland, died in 1381, leaving his two kingdoms 
to his two daughters. Mary, Queen of Hungary, 
married Sigismund, of Bohemia, afterwards emperor ; 
Hedwig inherited Poland, and by her marriage with 
Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania, doubled the extent and 
power of her realm ; the two countries were under 
one king, but were not actually united into one king- 
dom until the sixteenth century. Jagellon, on his 
marriage in 1386, embraced Christianity, and was bap- 
tized by the name of Wladislaus ; from this time to 
the extinction of the house of Jagellon, in 1572, was 
the period of Polish splendor. The tyranny and in- 
solence of the Teutonic Knights were now unbear- 
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able, and war soon broke out. The knights were j Hanover, Nassau and Hesse Cassel in 1869, it is not 
defeated by Wladislaus Jagellon, their power com- necessary to speak in detail. The special value of 
pletely broken, and at last, in 1846, they were forced Hanover was in forming a line of connection be- 
to give up all their territory except East Prussia, tween the Rhenish provinces and Brandenburg, and 
which they held only as a fief of Poland. thus at last securing territorial as well as administra- 

In 1510, Albert of Brandenburg, cousin of the Elec- tive unity to the kingdom 
tor Joachim, was chosen Grand Master of the Teu- 
tonic Order, which, it will be remembered, was a 
monastic, as well as a military institution. Soon 
came the reformation of Luther, and Albert, like 
many princes of northern Germany, embraced the re- 
formed religion. The King of Poland, Sigismund the 
Great, was own uncle to Albert, and he, too, was 
noways disinclined to the Reformation, which had 
made considerable progress in his dominions. It 
was, therefore, natural for him to convert Prussia 
into a secular duchy, and invest his nephew with it ; 
while Albert, like Luther, cast free from his monas- 
tic vows, married, and became the hereditary head 
of a ducal line. In this way East Prussia came into 
the possession of a collateral branch of the house of 
Hohenzollern, as an hereditary fief of Poland. The 
Teutonic Order — what there was left of it — retired 
to Swabia, where it continued in existence until the 
present century. 

We pass now to the third group of States — the 
Rhenish provinces. In 1609 the Dukes of Juliers, 
Cleves, and Berg, died without male heirs, and there 
ended a very important war of succession — important 
not so much on account of the extent of the terri- 
tories in question, as because it was the leading 
event in the troublous times just before the Thirty 
Years' War ; it was when on his way to take part in 
this contest that Henry IV., of France, was assas- 
sinated. For our purposes it is enough to show 
the relation of this affair to the house of Branden- 
burg. One sister of the late Duke of Cleves had 
married Albert Frederick, Duke of Prussia, son of 
the before-mentioned Albert. Their daughter and 
heiress married' her kinsman, John Sigismund, Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, and thus her claims to the dis- 
puted succession were transferred to the electoral 
house of Brandenburg. The question was deter- 
mined, at last, by a division of the property, in which 
Cleves, Mark, and Ravensberg, fell to Brandenburg. 
In this way the Elector George William, so discredit- 
ably prominent in the history of the Thirty Years' 
War, united in his possession the three groups of 
territory. Brandenburg he inherited from his father 
(John Sigismund) ; Prussia, from his mother's father 
(Albert Frederick); Cleves, &c, from his mother's 
mother. These territories he bequeathed, in 1640, to 
his son, Frederick William, the Great Elector. He, 
as remarked above, was distinguished rather for or- 
ganizing and consolidating, than for increasing his 
possessions. He obliged Poland to give up her 
feudal suzerainty over Prussia, which he now held 
in absolute sovereignty. He laid claim to Pomera- 
nia too, the ducal line of which became extinct at 

this time ; and when the Peace of Wejtphalia (1648), 

gave Hither Pomerania (west of the Oqeej to Sweden, 
Frederick William received in recompense the secu- 
larized bishoprics of Magdeburg, Halberstadt and 

Minden. The eastern half of Hither Pomerania was 

transferred to Prussia in 1720; the rest in 1815. 
Brandenburg was so much increased in power and 

reputation by the reign of the Great Elector, that his 

son was, in 1700, created king in (afterwards of) 

Prussia. The later acquisition of territory may be 

passed in review rapidly. Frederick the Great seized 

Silesia in 1740, and retained it when peace was made. 

By the partitions of Poland in 1772, 1793 and 1795, 

West Prussia and Posen (and temporarily some 

other districts), fell to Prussia. 
The wars of Napoleon made many changes in the 

Prussian territory, for Prussia was an especial object 

of Napoleon's hostility. The Rhenish and West- 

phalian provinces were all taken away, as well as 

some of the Polish possessions. But, by the Con- 
gress of Vienna, in 1815, Prussia was rewarded for her 

heroism and sufferings, while the King of Saxony, a 

tool of Napoleon, was punished. Lusatia and Elec- 
toral Saxony (the district about Wittenberg) were 

taken from him, and given to Prussia — by which, 

whatever the sympathies of the inhabitants, they 

gained vastly in municipal freedom and efficiency of 

administration. And on the Rhine, not only Cleves 

and the other provinces were restored, but along 

with them went all the bishoprics and principalities 

which now composed Rhenish Prussia, Cologne, 

Treves, Miinster, Osnabriick and Paderborn, Juliers, 

Aachen, and many others. Of the late acquisitions 

of territory, Schleswig and Holstein in 1864, and 



THE FATHER. 
From the Norwegian. 

Thord was the mightiest man in the parish. He 
stood one day in the parson's study, tall and grave. 
"I have a son," he said, "and wish him christened.'' 

" What shall be his name ? " 

" Finn, after my father." 

" And the godfathers ? " ■ 

Thord told their names, and they were the best 
men of the parish, and women of his own kin. 

" Is there anything more ? " asked the parson ; he 
looked up. 

Thord stood a moment. " I would like to have 
him baptized alone," said he. 

" That is to say : on a week-day ? " 

" Saturday next ; at twelve o'clock.' 

" Is there anything more ? " 

" No ! That is all. 

Thord fumbled with his cap ; he was about to 
leave. Then the parson stood up, went straight to 
him and grasped his hand. ' " God give," said he, 
looking into his eyes, "that this child be a blessing 
unto thee." 

Sixteen years after that day Thord stood once 
more in the parson's study. " Thou keepest on quite 
well, Thord," said the parson ; he could see no 
change in him. 

" For I have no grief," answered Thord. 

To this the parson said nothing, but after awhile 
he asked : " What is thy errand to-night ? " 

" This night I have come for my son. He is to be 
confirmed to-morrow." 

" He is a good boy." 

" I would not pay the parson until I knew what 
place he was to have among the other boys." / 

" His is number one." 

" I hear so, and these ten dollars are for you." 

" Is there anything more ? " asked the parson ; he 
looked at Thord. 

" No ! That is all." And Thord left. 



the father rowing about this one spot, taking neither 
food nor sleep ; he sought for his son. On the third 
day, towards morning, he found" him and bore him 
home, up over the hills. 



About a year passed away. Then, one late even- 
ing in the Fall, the parson heard somebody groping- 
in the entry and feeling for the lock. He opened the 
door, and a tall but stooping man came in ; he was 
thin and had gray hairs. The parson looked at him 
for a long while before he knew him ; it was Thord. 

"Thou comest late," said the parson, and he stood 
still before him. 

" Yes. I come late," said Thord ; he sat down. 

The parson sat down, too, as if he waited. There 
was silence for a long time. 

Then said Thord: "I have something with me 
which I wish to give to the poor." He stood up, 
laid money on the table, and sat down again. The 
parson counted it. " It is a great sum," said he. • 

"Half of what I have; I sold my farm to-day." 

The parson sat in long silence. At last he asked 
mildly ; " What will you do now ? "_ 

" Something better." 

They sat awhile; Thord with his eyes on the floor, 
the parson with his eyes on Thord. Then said the 
parson, slowly and very mildly : " Now I think thy 
son has at last become a blessing unto thee." > 

" I think so too," said Thord ; he looked up, and 
two tears dropped heavily down his cheeks. 

— C. Petersen. 



CASTLE TYROL. 



Eight years passed away, and then, one day, 



Whoever has been in the Meronese Valley has, 
no doubt, visited the old castle to which the earl- 
dom of Tyrol is indebted for its title. Viewed from 
below, with its ochre painted facade, and its light 
red tile roof, it makes a less poetical impression than 
most of the *ther " burghs " in this castle-studded 
valley. But from the windows of the castle there is 
offered a view, such as is seldom beheld and which 
can scarcely be described. 

Our picture presents the north view of the cas^ 
tie, the ' oldest portion of this once grand struc- 
ture, only the smallest part of which is preserved to 
this day. Of the eastern wing there also remains 
but a small part, and it is used as chaplain's resi- 
dence and porter's lodge ; the southeastern part alone 
remains uninjured, and is the residence of the gover- 
nor of the castle. This is the latest addition 'to the 



great noise was heard before the parson's study, for burg, and, though built in the fourteenth century, 



many men were coming and Thord at their head. 
The parson looked up and knew him. "Thou 
comest in great number to-day," he said. 

" I come to have read the banns for my son. He 
is going to marry Karen Storliden, daughter of 
Gudmund, who stands here." 

" She is the richest girl in the parish." 

" People say so," answered Thord ; he smoothed 
away the hair from the forehead. 

The parson sat a minute in deep thought. He 
said nothing, but put down the names in his books 
and the men signed. Thord laid three dollars on the 
table. 

" I shall have only one," said the parson. 

" I know it, but he is my only child, and I want to 
do all this well." The parson took the money. 

" This is the third time, Thord, thou standest here 
for thy son." • 

" But this time is also the last," said Thord, " for 
now I am done." He folded his pocket-book, bade 
farewell, and went away. The other men following 
slowly. 

Ten days after that day, the father and son were 
rowing in calm weather, over the water to Storliden, 
to speak about the wedding-feast. 

" This seat is not firm under me," said the son ; 
he rose to make it right. But the board he stood 
upon slipped.. He threw up his arms,. shrieked, and 
fell into the water. 

"Take hold of this oar," said the father; he stood 
up and held it out. But when the son had made a 
few strokes he grew stiff. 

"Wait a minute," cried the father; he rowed 
towards him. But the son fell back, looked longingly 
at the father, and sank. 

Thord could not believe it. He kept the boat still 
and stared at the spot where the son had gone down, 
as if he must come up once more. Some bubbles 
arose, some few more, then one big one that burst, 
and smooth lay the water like glass. 

For three days and three nights the people saw 



it presents no sight worthy of its historicaTTnrpor- 
tance. The " Prince's Chamber," in which the last 
court ceremony took place, August 20, 1838, is or- 
namented with the pictures of the three emperors of 
Austria, and is furnished, alas ! in modern style. 
The chapel, on the lower floor, is also barbarously 
" beautified." 

To antiquarians, the most noteworthy objects in 
the castle are the two portals leading to the chapel, 
which are embellished, like those of the Zenoburg, 
with the most wonderful stone images, the signifi- 
cation of which it has puzzled many a savant to un- 
ravel. Inasmuch as opinions differ on this subject, 
we shall not undertake to decide it, nor whether 
Castle Tyrol was originally built by the Romans. It 
is a historical fact that the sons of Albert, Earl of 
Chur-Rhatien and Vinstgau (Berthold and Albert), 
were called, in the chronology of 1140, "Earls of 
Tyrol ; " and that their castle was the residence of 
the reigning princes until 1363, when Tyrol-was an- 
nexed to Austria. Since then it was the seat of the 
governors ; but, in the sixteenth century, these 
settled in Bozen, and later in Innsbruck, and the 
castle had plenty of time to crumble. This it did, 
and in the year 1808, after a short-lived ownership 
by Bavaria, it was sold by auction to Baron Sebas- 
tian, von Haussmann for 2,200 florins ($900) ; but the 
faithful city of Meran bought it from him, and in 
1816, at the "Allegiance" celebration, presented it 
to the emperor, Francis I., together with the keys 
and presentation record. His successor, in 1838, gave 
it, with the " Hof am Sand" (a tavern), in the valley 
of the Passeyr, to a grandson of Andreas Hofer.* 

At present it is intended to restore this noted old 
castle. 



* Andreas Hofer, the intrepid Tyrolese patriot and martyr, was 
the owner of the " Gasthaus zum Sand," famous throughout the 
Tyrol. It was in this inn where Hofer and his compatriots held 
their meetings and matured their plans of resistance to Bavarian 
rule. It is a solitary house, situated in the Passeyr Valley, close 
by the roaring Passeyr River, and is an object of great interest to 
tourists. Andreas Hofer, having been betrayed and captured, 
was shot at Mantua, Feb. 21, 1810. His remains are now buried 
in the Church of the Franciscans at Innsbruck. 



